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I ONCERNING RECENT BOOKS AND 
BOOKMAKING. 

The Knight Errant might have been 
justly termed quixotic haa it ventured, a 
year ago, to prophesy a movement in the 
direction of really good bookmaking in 
America. Poor taste in this has kept 
pace with that in the other arts; and .in 
spite of the wealth and influence of 
American publishers, but few have ventured to bring forth 
books which could be ranked with those of England. That 
there is a demand for such work is shown by the increased 
importation every year. This demand has been compara- 
tively small, it is true, but the prices charged here for foreign 
books have necessarily confined their purchase to the few. 
If volumes of a similar character can be produced in this 
country at prices corresponding to those charged abroad, the 
Knight Errant feels sure of their success. 

This question will, however, be shortly decided, as two firms 
have recently begun business with the avowed intention of 
publishing only fine books. It is gratifying to feel that there 
are some who are at least willing to try to improve the art, 
and the Knight Errant gladly adds a word of encourage- 
ment to Messrs. Copeland and Day and Messrs. Stone and 
Kimball, and most earnestly hopes that they will be success- 
ful in carrying out those principles with which they have 
started forth. 



The first fruit of this movement was a new edition of Ros- 
setti's " House of Life." It would have been difficult for the 
publishers to select a more fitting book for their initial appear- 
ance than these beautiful sonnets, which are too well known 
to need another word of review. It is a curious fact, that, 
despite the many lovers of Rossetti's poems, this sequence has 
never before been issued in its complete form, as the seventh 
sonnet, which was printed in the first, was omitted in the fin- 
ished second edition, and has never before been reprinted. 
The principal charm of the volume lies in the black and white 
borders and initials by Mr. Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. 

These strongly suggest Mr. Morris' work in their general 
appearance; more probably from the fact that he is practically 
the only man who has heretofore done anything in this style, 
than on account of any great similarity which really exists 
between the two. There is much in these drawings of which 
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we feel Mr. Morris would not approve, certainly much that 
he has never done ; and, while Mr. Goodhue's style would 
hardly have been possible without Mr. Morris's, it cannot be 
justly said that he has copied him. The borders, in feeling 
with the poems, are exceedingly good, and are much better 
drawn than many of those from the Kelmscott press. 

The book is finely printed upon good paper; it is plainly 
bound in Japanese vellum, and is of most pleasing size and 
shape. Fault might perhaps be found with the broken lines, 
but the book is in general so satisfactory as to be a credit to 
America. Boston : Copeland and Day, 6g Cornhill. 



One of the first publications of Stone and Kimball comes 
from an instructor at Harvard University. These poems be- 
long to a class superior to much of the work of these later 
days, and the thought expressed in them gives great relief 
after the quantities of ordinary verse with which we are con- 
stantly afflicted. Mr. Santayana's poems are melancholy, and 
are in places apparently affected; the 'most heartfelt and sin- 
cere, it would seem, are the sonnets inscribed to "W. P.," 
which are charming in their simplicity. The gloomy chill 
which pervades all of the author's verse is lessened in his 
drama "Lucifer," which, while it is a little hurried, is cer- 
tainly interesting and well written. The volume is very 
simple, but is beautifully done, is plainly bound and very 
attractive. Cambridge & Chicago : Stone and Kimball. - 

l 

One's impatience for the arrival of Mr. Oscar Wilde's latest 
book, be that what it may, is easily pardoned, but when that 
author undertakes a play founded upon biblical history, and 
when this is to be illustrated by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, even 
the traditional philistine must be at least curious as to the 
result. " Salome " is quite different from any of Mr. Wilde's 
former work. His usual epigram is necessarily omitted, but 
in its place there is something more than his usual cleverness ; 
for with a few skilful touches he has given the reader an in- 
sight into all of the characters introduced, the surroundings, 
a glimpse of the past and a dark, gloomy foreboding of the 
future. It is almost unnecessary to say that he has departed 
as far as possible from the Salome of the Bible. He has dis- 
carded all of the motives which we have hitherto been led to 
believe the causes of the dancer's strange demand of Herod, 
and has skilfully pourtrayed in her a self-willed creature, gov- 
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erned by a mysterious and unhealthy passion, and a slave to 
that strange personal attraction which Mr. Wilde is so fond of 
introducing, and which, were it done by a less clever writer, 
would appear to be merely the instinct of an animal. 

Mr. Beardsley has, in the pictures, surpassed all of his pre- 
vious work. The frontispiece, title-page, and " The Climax " 
are truly wonderful examples of his marvellous power in the 
use of black and white, and his weird, original designs estab- 
lish his position as unique in the artistic world. The feeling 
expressed in the greater part of his work makes it all the more 
difficult to understand his reason for introducing such pictures 
as "The Black Cape" and "The Toilet of Salome/' That 
pictures must not necessarily be illustrations we will gladly 
admit, but they should creajte an impression which should not 
be radically different from the feeling of the text. The book 
is well printed, and is beautifully bound in blue and gold. 
Boston : Copeland and Day, 69 Cornhill. 

¥ 

Everybody has read of the strange, romantic life of Francis 
Thompson, of the equally strange discovery of him, and of his 
conquests in the poetic world. There is always much simulated 
praise and pretended interest exhibited in such poetry as his 
and in such a personality, such is oftentimes misplaced, and 
the hero, having finished his nine days of life, sinks again 
into oblivion. 

These verses, however, are certainly far ahead of the work 
of the younger poets. The reader must feel their insincerity 
and be charmed and pained by their sad beauty. One cannot 
fail to detect in these verses of Mr. Thompson's unsatisfied 
longing, and, despite his miserable physical condition, but half 
contentment in the ideal life. His ideas are often difficult to 
grasp, and many of his lines seem forced, yet in spite of this and 
the disappointing way in which he occasionally spoils a fine 
stanza by the introduction of disagreeable words, his verse is 
most charming, and has the true ring of genius. Mr. Thomp- 
son is one of the most interesting and promising characters of 
late years, and it is to be hoped that his present prosperity will 
in no way alter his individuality. The cover and frontispiece, 
by Mr. Lawrence Housman, lend additional charm to the 
volume, which is in itself a model of good bookmaking. 
Boston : Copeland and Day, 69 Cornhill. 

% 

" The Quest of Heracles," by Mr. Hugh McCulloch, Jr., who 
is also an instructor at Harvard, is another volume from 
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Stone and Kimball. Mr. McCulloch has gone back to the old 
forms and to classic subjects, and considering that the neces- 
sary spirit of those days is lacking in us all, he has done remark- 
ably well. As such, the majority of these poems need to be 
nearly perfect in order that they may escape the ordinary, and it 
is rather disappointing that the author has not confined himself 
to work with which he has shown himself to be more in 
sympathy ; for " A Ballade of Riding," the " Requiem," the 
" Scent o' Pines," and the " Five Sonnets " show a sincerity 
which is lacking in most of the others. The metre of 
" Phaeton" is very clever, and the "Nurse's Song" is charm- 
ingly weird. The book is well printed upon good paper, and 
is made more attractive by the designs of Mr. Pierre la Rose. 
Cambridge & Chicago : Stone and Kimball. 



It would be impossible to leave the subject of books without 
a word on Mr. D. B. Updike, who is also striving for better 
craftsmanship in the art. The recent edition of the Standard 
Book of Common Prayer contained, as is already well known, 
a number of errors, both typographical and artistic. These 
faults, it is hoped, will be rectified in an Altar-book, now in prep- 
aration by him which, if carried out as is at present intended, 
will be perhaps the finest book ever published in this country. 
All of the work that we have seen justifies this statement, 
and we sincerely wish Mr. Updike all success. Boston : D. 
B. Updike, 6 Beacon Street. 

G. E. B. 



Since the first number of this review was issued, several 
periodicals of practically similar intent have made their ap- 
pearance, and it is pleasant to speak of such here, since they 
quest in fellowship with the Knight Errant. 

The first of these in bravery of attire is the " Dial," edited 
by Charles Ricketts and Charles H. Shannon. The " Dial " 
is, to quote its delightfully- worded cover, " An occasional pub- 
lication," and so far there have been but three numbers put 
forth. The first is more elusive than an uncut Elzevir, and 
the only one we have seen was priced at fifteen dollars. The 
" Dial's " most encouraging feature is the absence of well- 
known names from its pages. Typographically the most 
beautiful magazine in the world, it seems a pity it should con- 
tain much that is revolting. " Les Chercheuses de Poux" in 
the second and " Old Kitty " in the third number are made 
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more odious by this very same beautiful dress. On the other 
hand, "A Note on Gustave Moreau" is everything a critical 
article should be, — a rare thing in these days; while there is 
much that is of interest in the way of verse. Of the pictures 
it is almost unwise to speak in so necessarily limited a note as 
this. Mr. Reginald Savage's engraving, illustrating Mr. 
Ricketts' fantastic tale of "The Marred Face," seems Detter 
than his later work, possibly excepting " The Lotus-Eaters," 
which is full of delicate strength, although somewhat clumsily 
composed. No praise of Mr. Ricketts' "Phaedra and Ariadne 
could be more than justice, his " Two Old Kings " for Lord 
de Tabley's poem alone approaches it, and even this lacks such 
perfect flow of form. Mr. Shannon's lithographs show a new 
side of an art lately neglected, the "Shepherd in a Mist" 
being perhaps the best ofall. So much for the " Dial." While 
it seems to have no purport beyond receiving the shadow cast 
by the gnomon of Art, the hour is perhaps that of sunset, 
and so even the shadow glows and graciously reflects the 
colours which are so soon to fade. 

The next is "The Studio," which is everything that the 
" Dial " aims not to be. Intensely practical, even rudimentary, 
at times, it is so well edited and covers such a vast extent, one 
must needs admit its unlimited influence for good. Here are 
no hand-made paper, no original engravings, but a wonder- 
fully complete record of everything passing in art, English or 
foreign. The reproductions are uniformly excellent, and the 
price absurdly low. Certainly, a magazine which registers 
every beat of the pulse of Art, from "Prize Competitions for 
Sermon-Cases" to the article on colour and form by A. G. 
Draper, must be wished all success. "The Studio" has suc- 
ceeded and will further succeed, not alone with the girl and 
her painted sermon-case; but as well with the dreamer who 
argues that production is the death of Art. 

The new " Hobby-horse" continues its former tradition, and 
while there is no marked improvement, there is no deteriora- 
tion. The photogravure of Mr. G. F. Watts' " Charity " is 
art of the noblest sort, though the other illustration, by 
Mr. Selwyn Image, is less valuable than might have been ex- 
pected from one whose work is usually so evenly excellent. 
The new " Hobby-horse " possesses the same scholarly reti- 
cence which formerly appealed to its readers. 

This closes the list of magazines devoted to art alone, and 
there remains only the much-trumpeted " Yellow Book." As 
all the world must know, the art editor of the "Yellow Book" 
is Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, and this is guarantee enough of its 
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unique quality. Mr. Beardsley has introduced into this first 
volume enough of his own work to satisfy his most ardent 
admirer ; further than this the pictures have no definite trend. 
The president of the Royal Academy is represented by two 
chalk studies, both excellent, and nothing more. Mr. Furse's 
" Portrait of a Lady" suggests Whistler strongly and pleas- 
antly enough; while Mr. Nettleship's "Head of Minos" 
possesses a certain sombre fascination, though drawn as an 
imaginative child might draw. Mr. Beardsley's work has 
been exploited at such length of late that scarce anything re- 
mains to be said here. Every one has his opinion, and while 
one must admire the wonderful flexibility of nis line, woven in 
and out as it is in phenomenally facile fashion, others may 
condemn the immoral flavour of everything he has done since 
the " Morte d' Arthur." 

Literarily, the "Yellow Book" is all things to all men, and 
while the confessed policy of its editor, Mr. Henry Harland, 
is to admit only such articles as shall have more than a pass- 
ing interest, there seems to be nothing of very deep import 
here. "A Defence of Cosmetics" (surely a triviality), is 
charmingly written by Max Beerbohm, while " Reticence in 
Literature" is most thoughtfully considered by Arthur 
Waugh ; indeed, everything is excellent, so far as craftsman- 
ship goes. 

Such are the new periodicals, and the Knight Errant 
rejoices to find himself so thoroughly in accord with, at least, 
three of them. If all reports are to be believed, however, 
these are but the heralds of a host of such pleasant things. 
There are periodicals and rumours of periodicals everywhere. 
Even now we hear wind-whisperings of a great new Review 
to be devoted to — everything; while a more modest affair, 
the " Chap-book," is already an accomplished fact. 

B. G. G. 
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